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SYMBOLIC FIGURE 
By Stacy Tolman 



HOT SHOT FBOM A LAYMAN. 



The best parts of Spain are very like the worst parts of Florida. 
Looking- from the car window as one wakens a night out from Barcelona 
on his way to Madrid, one might fancy himself traversing the "bad 
lands'' of North Dakota; gravel beds and stubble, with a glimpse of far- 
away snow mountains such as one begins to descry as he approaches the 
foothills of the Rockies. 

Madrid itself sits upon an arid plateau among the foothills of the 
Guadaramma, an ugly, half-built imitation of Paris. There is little to be 
seen here, or hereabout, except the Museum, with its rich deposits of Mu- 
rillos, Velasquezes, and Goyas, and the Escurial with its not very rich de- 
posits of royal bones, topped by those of Charles V. and Philip II. of 
memory hated, or sainted, according to the theologic point of view. 

Picture galleries, let me say at once, have never very much taken my 
fancy. I remember them for the most part by the mile and rate them at 
their market value. Doubtless the "old masters" were on to their jobs. 
They drew scientifically. They had made a close study of nature and 
anatomy. They had learned the trick of color. There was time to throw 
to the birds and no hurry. Every now and then there breaks out from 
their stiff canvases a beaming face, or a flashing thought, But their sub- 
ject themes mainly affront and disgust me. 

I do not like the materialization of Heavenly things, the attempt at a 
visible presentation of the spiritual. Murillo's Virgin Mary is the love- 
liest portrait of a shepherd girl to my poor eyes, nothing more — Velas- 
quez's Crucifixion of Christ most realistic and horrible. Alike in the gal- 
leries of the Uffizi at Florence, in the Louvre at Paris, and in the Heal 
Museo de Pinturas the endless Bible pictures seem perfunctory, hard and 
cold, as if made to the order of some grim recluse, or dogmatic controver- 
sialist, who says " Believe as I do, or I will kill yon." That kind of re- 
ligion, even that kind of politics, has never greatly appealed to me. 

It is easv to see that Michael Angelo was a great man ; that Rubens 
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and Claude Lorraine, Murillo, and Velasquez were great artists. Bits of 
their work are charming. Many of their conceptions are appalling. All 
of their portraits — particularly those of Raphael and Rembrandt — are 
lifelike. Yet, do I prefer the modern, and would not swap a Turner 
or a Gerome for a roomful of Guidos, Titians and Tintorettos. 




PORTRAIT 
By Albert E. 



Sterner 



The Germans especially please me. To my mind, there is more good 
work in Munich than in Madrid. In truth, there is nothing so successful 
as success. "Give a dog a good name" the adage is something musty, 
but it has for two or three centuries well served a group of literary im- 
mortals, who are never read, and of Art immortal, which, but for the 
need of covering the walls of the Public Galleries, would be rarely seen. 

I know a modern "Temptation of St. Anthony/ ' hanging neglected 
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in an atelier at Florence, which is worth all the nude creations of these 
ancients. It is realism incarnate. It has drawing* and color. But Mr. 
Morgan sees it not when he goes there, and the agents of Messrs. Midas, 
Croesus & Co. pass it by, because, and solely because, it is not "old 
enough to vote." Henry Watterson. 




IX THE ORCHARD 
\)y 12. C. Tarbell 



WORTH, NOT NAME, THE ESSENTIAL THING IN ART. 

"What's in a name?'' becomes a critical question when Art col- 
lectors are asked to lend their works for public exhibition. They allow 
large throngs of visitors at Burlington House to see the treasures of their 
town or country houses; and in many instances they are rewarded by 
having their works contemptuously condemned as spurious attributions, 
or feeble and inadequate copies. Critics have become specialists with 
partisan prejudices as well as accurate knowledge; and they consider it 
a professional duty to revise the lists and to expose the doubtful works. 
If they were in general accord their censure would be fatal to the 
claims of Art collectors; but they seldom agree, and the onlv inference 



